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EVENTS 


Editorial 


STATUS OF SCHOOL AND SOCIETY IN 1959-60* 


Durinc 1959-60, the 21 SCHOOL, AND SOCIFT) 
treated a variety of educational developments and prob 
lems, both domestic and foreign: the problems of curric 
ulum, teaching, administration, and financing in highe 
education; the independent school; criticism of public 
education; teacher preparation; forcign languages; geog 
raphy; educational television; juvenile delinquency; edu 
cational theory and controversies; and educational trends 
and issues in such countries as Afghanistan, Iran, Japan 
France, Germany, England, Libya, and Tunisia. There 
were three special issues: on enrollments in accredited 
colleges and universities, the academically talented, and 
the centenary of John Dewey's birth, Also published 
were four book previews, four compilations of book notes 
(“Educator’s Bookshelf”), and special sections on re 
ligion in education and on subsidized pluralism, The 
readers’ understanding of education in Communist China 
and Soviet Russia was enriched by the documentary trans 
lations prepared by Prof. Ivan D. London of Brooklyn 
College, Mrs. Ina Schlesinger of White Plains, N. Y., and 
Prof. Douglas Rugh of the Central State College, New 
Britain, Conn 

Several innovations were inaugurated under the initia 
tive of Stanley Lehrer, managing editor of ScnooL AND 
Soctery: the publication of the Dewey issue in augment 
ed form as a book (“John Dewey: Master Educator’) and 
of “Subsidized Pluralism in American Education” as a 
booklet. The standard cloth edition of the Dewey book 
quickly sold out, and now the paperback edition is al 
most out of print, Another new venture was the repub 
lication in pamphlet form of Dr. Walters’ 40th annual 
survey together with a special survey article of four dec 
trends in enrollment in American higher educa 
tion, which originally was published in Scoot ANd So 
cirry, Feb, 27, 1960 

\s in previous years, the co-operation by the contribu 
tors in streamlining their style was most encouraging, No 
educational controversy of any significance, involving the 
journal and its editor, developed during the year. There 
was agreement and disagreement with his editorials, but 
called for his head. Is the cult of complacency 
once more coming to the surface in education? 

If some of the American educational public did not 
respond with rancor, as was done in previous years, then 
this was not true of Soviet educators. In the February 
1960, issue of Sovetskaia Pedagogika, the official scientifi 
monthly of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the 
R.S.F.S.R., there appeared an article viciously attacking 
the supplementary section Teaching About Soviet Edu 
cation,” which was published in ScHoot anv Society on 
Nov, 8, 1958. The doctrine of mir i druzhba (peace and 
friendship), universally proclaimed by Premier Khrush 
chev, evidently has not been applied with consistency in 
the area of educational differences 

It is a pleasure once more to record the excellent ser 
rendered by Mr. Lehrer in editing 
ministration, Under his direction 
journal increased from 468 (calendar 1958 
to 520 (calendar year 1959), Advertising revenue rose dur 
ing the year, thus making it possible for the 
offer more content 

Numerous commendatory 
occupying 


issues of 


ades of 


no one 


vice finance, and a 
the total pages of the 
were veal 
journal to 


notes to the editor written 
Important educational positions 
testify to the status of ScHooL AND SocIETY as a quality 
periodical, Apparently, it is regarded in the scholarly and 


professional world as a 


by readers 


basic source of information on 


* Based on the Report of the Secretary, Annual Meet 
ing, Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., May 
9 1960 
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low A Modern Tuition 
Payment Program 
Meets Today's 


Y 


eeds 


Today schools are feeling increasing pressure to put the 


payment of fees and tuition on a monthly basis. This need 
of course, a 


for an arrangement to pay out of income is, 


reflection of the fact that few parents have sufficient sav 


ings to see their children through school. 
The Tuition Plan's years of specialized experience in 
the field of tuition financing have produced a plan which 
both 
Several hundred schools offer this service which is used by 


Here are 


works to the best advantage of school and parent 


parents in all 50 states some major reasons why 


1. The plan operates at no expense to the school, witl 
the school receiving full fees as if the parent paid cash 
The school has no liability as to parent’s ability to pay 
The plan is flexible enough to handle any situation, at 
any time of year 


Ihe plan allows thi f 


parent to cover expenses o 


Parent life 


up to 


$f years on a single contract insurance is 
included automatically on contracts covering more thar 


one academic year, There is no credit investigation of 


parents. Tactful, helpful handling of parents in all con 


tacts by The Tuition Plan retention of good will 


for the school 


Won't you consider adopting The Tuition Plan as a helpful 
part of your admissions program? We shal] be pleased ‘to 


, 
send a complete descriptive brochure upon request 


THE TUITION PLAN, Ine. 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 





MACMILLAN EDUCATION TEXTBOOKS 
COMING NEXT SPRING... 


GIFTED CHILDREN: By MAURICE F. FREEHILL, Western Washington College 
ss of Education 
° This book is designed to help teachers establish effective teaching pr 
Their Psychology grams for gifted children, based on clear understanding of the nature of 
giftedness and the effects of intellectual competence on learning patterns 


o 
and Education | uthor focuses on basic principles applicable to a variety of subjects 
t different levels of His f Is tor i verment al 


instruction proposals pr 


med at strengthening and enlargin 


PHYSICALEDUCATION By JOHN HEISLEY JENNY, Wilmington Public Schools, 
9 Delaware 

Here is a long-awaited textbook for orientation ¢ 
HEALTH EDUCATION, il education ind recreation. It describes the d 


juirements, professional opportunities, and son 
AND RECREATION , z ‘a agen : 6 7 a we _— 
xperience as teacher, supervisor, and co 


the needs of beginning st 


ARITHMETIC: By L. CLARK LAY, Orange County State College 
. Here is an ideal textbook for training mathematics teachers 


aspect of elementary rithmetic and also provides an 


. every ¢ 
An Introduction oundation for further study in algebra and advanced mathemati 
basic material is presented in an interesting and novel manne nd the 
7 ' , | ; 
book goes beyond basics to deve lop many concepts necessary in algebra, but 
0 a ema ics itten omitted from arithmetic courses. A teacher's awnual an termate 
sets of tests will be available 


Ali nde ler Mati malt Ser 


TEACHING THE Available now 
By GUY L. BOND, University of Minnesota, and EVA 
CHILD T0 READ, BOND WAGNER, Newark State College 


. eae This book systema ally presents up-to-date method f readir 
Third Edition tion, emphasizing the ntinuous development of reading sk 
primary and intermediate levels. The authors explore the problet 
th reading readiness, skills, and growth. TI 
m adjustment of instruction to indi 
cussion of word recognition, ba 


. ; : 
iding, and remedial method 


The e Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 1! 
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(Continued from page 314) 
educational developments of the past and present, in 
the US. and abroad; on the theoretical and sociological 
foundations of the higher and other levels of education; 
and on the ideas and practices concerning which scholars 
and educators disagree among themselves. Through the 
books and booklets which have been issued under the 
auspices of the Society for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, the editors of the journal have been able to bring 
its contents to wider circles of national and international 
readership. The possibilities of further growth toward 
even more effective service depend upon the continuance 
of interest on the part of educators and scholars. 
WILLIAM W, BrickMAN 


AMERICAN STUDENT CONSCIENCE FUND 

SrupeNt bodies and colleges across the country have 
come to the assistance of Negro students expelled from 
southern colleges. for taking part in “sit-down” demon- 
strations, At present, individual campus drives and schol- 
arships allocated by colleges have reached the sum of al- 
most $20,000, The scholarship funds are being adminis- 
tered and the students placed by the National Scholarship 
Service and Fund for Negro Students, 6 E, 82nd St., New 
York City. The total new fund is called the American 
Student Conscience Fund. 

Aid to these southern students by enterprising northern 
and western student bodies has taken many forms, Ohio 
Wesleyan University has offered five room, board, and 
tuition scholarships, and San Diego (Calif.) State College 
has made available a full scholarship for the expelled 
students, Students at the University of California at 
Berkeley have given $1,000 toward a scholarship at their 
campus and are working for a full scholarship. A cam- 
paign sponsored by the National Students Association has 
added $3,000 to the fund, Students at Wesleyan Univer 
sity, Middletown, Conn., collected $1,500 and held “a 
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peaceful march on the town of Middletown” to protest 
the expelling of the southern Negro students, Students at 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., added $1,400, and 
at Brown University, Providence, R. L., they collected $800 
for the scholarship fund, 


NEW LANGUAGE TESTS 

Tne U.S, Orrick oF Epucation announced in June the 
signing of a $500,000 three-year contract with the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America for the develop- 
ment of a new series of tests of language competence in 
French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish. The new 
series, supported under Title VI of the National Defense 
Education Act, will include the first tests of speaking 
ability ever devised with norms for use in all types of 
schools and colleges. 

Four committees of teachers for each of the five lan- 
guages will build the tests in co-operation with the Edu- 
cational Testing Service of Princeton, N. J., under sub- 
contract to the Modern Language Association, Tests will 
be prepared for two levels of difficulty in each language. 

[raditional methods of teaching foreign languages in 
the U.S. have emphasized the reading and writing skills. 
The new tests of speaking and hearing are expected to 
have a powerful effect on foreign language teaching, since 
they will make it much easier for teachers to emphasize 
all of the four skills, which will be in keeping with the 
intent of the National Defense Education Act. 


FACULTY SALARIES AND STUDENT COSTS 

AVERAGE SALARIES for full-time faculty members in four- 
year undergraduate colleges rose 10.6%, during the past 
two years to an average of $6,810 in the academic year 
1959-60, according to the U.S. Office of Education, In 
1957-58, the average was $6,160. In 1958-59, it was $6,490. 

Figures for the three years are not precisely comparable 
because some colleges failed to answer the survey one or 
more times during that period, While about 1,200 of the 
1,940 colleges and universities furnished information in 
1957-58, more than 1,400 responded in 1959-60, Institu 
tions covered in the latest survey account for 91.1% of 
the public enrollment and 80.4% of the private enroll- 
ment. 

For all higher education institutions, the rate of salary 
increase has averaged slightly less than five per cent in 
each of the past two years. However, during this period 
increases have been greater in private institutions than 
in public ones (13.5% to 8.2%) 

The average salary in four-year public institutions in 
the academic year 1959-60 is $7,040, an increase of 8.8% 
over the $6,470 of 1957-58. Average salary in four-year 
private institutions in the academic year 1959-60 is 
$6,510, a 14.2% increase over the $5,700 of 1957-58. 

In junior colleges and other two-year institutions, the 
average salary in 1959-60 for full-time faculty members is 


$6,110. The 1957-58 figure was $5,680, The increase be- 
tween 1957-58 and 1959-60 is 7.6%. 
In public two-year institutions, the current average 


salary is $6,550, up 7.2% from the $6,120 of 1957-58. The 
figure for private two-year institutions, $4,640 this year, 
is an increase of 14.6% from the $4,050 of 1957-58 

The study also shows a slow but perceptible increase 
in costs for full-time students in both public and private 
institutions of higher education, For example, resident 
students in private institutions paid an average tuition 
and fee of $615 in 1959-60, an increase of 16.99% over the 
1957-58 average of $526. Resident students in public in- 
stitutions pay an average of $168 this year compared 
with $155 in 1957-58 

Average charges for dormitory rooms for students is 
$168 for men and $174 for women in public institutions 
this year compared with $155 for men and $160 for women 
in 1957-58, In private institutions, male students today 
are paying an average of $201 and women students $220 
for p maa A In 1957-58, the figures were $182 for men 
and $194 for women. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Average dining hall charges to students in public in 
stitutions on a seven-day week basis in 1959-60 are $374 
for men and $372 for women. In 1957-58, male students 
were paying an average of $356 and women students $352. 
In private institutions, the average dining hall charge 
today is $401 for men and $431 for women, The 1957-58 
figures were $382 and $391, 

The survey was conducted by Dr. W. Robert Bokelman, 
chief, Business Administration Section, Division of High 
er Education, 


LITERATURE SEMINAR 
FOR ADVANCED FRESHMEN 


SEMINAR with ad 
Am- 
15 students who passed 


who 


\ SPECIAL, NON-CREDIT for freshmen 
vanced standing in literature has been scheduled at 
herst College. This involves some 
advanced placement examinations in literature and 
are interested in extra 
Joseph Conrad 


two 


reading of authors as diverse as 
The 
weeks under the 


Lucretius and new program, con- 


ducted direction of two fac 
ulty members, is part of the Amherst freshman humani 


regular 


every 
ties course and students are responsible for the 
assignments in addition to their special readings 
Prof. George B. Funnell 
humanities program 
students who are familiar with the approach to literature 


chairman of the freshman 


said the seminar is designed for 


used in the regular course. The students are not excused 
their work in 
had contact with the works assigned 


because few have 


Most 
concentrate on 


from othe humanities 
advanced sec 


English 
read 


literature 
and few entering students 
Plato or the Greek 


ondary school courses 


literature have such 


authors as historian, Thucydides 


Ihey also are unlikely to have had much experience 
reading Homer and Dante or with large parts of the 
Bible 
TV IN DENTAL EDUCATION 
PHe First SCIENTIFIC sruby of the use of closed-circuit 


television for full-scale professional instruction toward a 
March at New York 
according to Dean Ray 
grant 
is headed by 


doctoral degree got underway last 
University’s College of Dentistry 
mond J, Nagle. The study, financed in part by a 
of $155,140 from the U.S. Office of Education 
Prof Arthur H. Morrison 
operative dentistry 
Io determine the 
conventional 


chairman, department of 


televised as com 
faculty 


dentistry 


effectiveness of 


pared to instruction, the divided 


the entire into 


sophomore class in operative 


two sections of 85 students each. The control group is 
learning by the conventional means—lecturer, black 
board, demonstrations, slides, and films [he experi 


mental group studies the material, but through 
the medium of television 
Both students are 


written and practical examinations 


Same 


through 
will 


groups of tested regularly 


and the results 
be evaluated on the bases of previous grades and the 


At the 


experimental 


results of nationally standardized examinations 


end of each trimester, members of the 


group will evaluate their television experience in terms 
of past conventional instruction 


Ihe NYI 


since 


College of Dentistry has used closed-circuit 
1956 
courses and for the transmission of special programs to 
Prof 
the study following 
Does instruction significantly affect the 
class grade or the grades of high- and low-aptitude stu 
i 


television in undergraduate and postgraduate 


groups outside the college. According to Morrison 


will seek answers to the questions 


televised average 


dents? Do students attitudes toward television, the tele- 
vision instructor, or the course itself significantly affect 
grades? Do students’ abilities significantly influence their 


attitudes? 
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| Timely . . . Comprehensive 


THE 


COUNTDOWN 


ON SEGREGATED 


EDUCATION 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, Professor of 
Education, New York University, 

and STANLEY LEHRER, Managing Editor, School 
and Society 


timely yet per 
current 


THIS BOOK is a comprehensive 
manent source of information on the 
situation, and possible future of segregated education 
in the U.S., South Africa, and other countries. Because 
of the content alone, it is a most useful 
reference available for the teacher, the student 
and the general reader who are interested in a broad 
understanding of segregation and desegregation 


history 


scope of 


now 


THE EDITORS offer a cross-section of various as 
pects of segregated education. By tapping the expe 
riences and research of educators and government 
officials—nationally, internationally, and interracially 


the editors also provide a necessary perspective and 
many-sided and present policies 
and practices The book is 
based primarily upon data that the editors featured 
in special issues of School and Society, May and 
21, and additional material has been incorporated in 
the volume to bring the contents completely up to 
date 


views of the 
concerning segregation 


n 
past 


CONTENTS~—Preface; Introduction; PART I, Tue 
NATIONAL Scene: The History of Racial Segrega 
tion in American Education; Chronological Outline 
of Racial Segregation and Integration in U.S. Schools; 
Southern Attitudes Toward Racial Integration; The 
Impact of Segregated Housing on Public Schools; The 


Legal Status of School Integration; Foundations of 
the Second Reconstruction; Desegregation in Higher 
Education in the South; Desegregation in the District 


of Columbia: A Process; Exclusive 


Developmental 


State Control Over Public Education; PART II, Tut 
INTERNATIONAL SCENE Segregated Education in 
International Perspective; the Education of Racial 


Racial 
Biogr aphic al Bac kground 


Minorities in South Africa Segregation in 


Education in South Africa 
f Contributors 


175 pages © 1960 
$3.50 (cloth), $2.25 (paperback) 
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CAMPUS RESIDENCE FOR NEW STUDENTS 

LO SPEED ORIENTATION and promote scholarship, Penn 
sylvania State University will assign all newly enrolled 
men students to campus residence halls for veal 
beginning this month. Heretofore, only freshmen were 
so assigned, According to Robert G, Bernreuter, special 
assistant to the president for affairs, increased 
dormitory for a policy which he 
had advocated earlier because of its potentially salutary 
effect on undergraduate scholarship 

Transfer 


one 


student 
space paved the way 


wish to 
university 
because of 


students who 
fraternity affiliation at the will be 
will other students who marriage 
necessity, or other cogent reason, desire to live off-campus 
One-year residence hall occupancy will apply to transfers 
from other colleges and universities as well as to transfers 
from the university’s Commonwealth Campuses 

It is our experience,” Dr. Bernreuter said, “that stu 
dents get off to a better start when they utilize the 
counseling service which is available to them in out 
halls, We believe that other than 
freshmen also can profit from this experience 


continue a previous 
excused, as 


CCcOonomnie 


residence newcomers 


INSTITUTE OF FORENSIC MEDICINE 

Dean CuHartes B, Nurine of The George Washington 
University’s National Law Center and Dean John Parks 
of the university’s School of Medicine have announced 
the establishment of the Institute of Forensic Medicine 
at the center, The institute, under the co-sponsorship of 
the Law Center and the School of Medicine, will serve 
as a forum for the disciplines of law and medicine in areas 
where these professions are interrelated and where they 
vitally affect the public, Medico-legal problems of the 
individual and the community at the national and in- 
ternational level will fall within the scope of the in 
stitute, In addition to classroom instruction and symposia, 
institutes of several days’ duration are contemplated for 
the new institute to meet the needs of lawyers and physi 
cians in practice as well as students enrolled in degree 
programs at the university 

Murdock Head, assistant clinical professor of surgery 
and professorial lecturer in forensic medicine at the uni- 
been named chairman of the Forensic Med 
icine Institute. Dr. Head is a graduate of the university's 
Law School and holds degrees also in dentistry and med 
icine, He is a practicing and a 
Virginia and District of Columbia Bars 

The university’s medical and legal faculties will guide 
offered in medicine, Instruction 
given in such subjects as medical testimony, con 


versity, has 


surgeon member of the 


the programs forensik 
will be 
duct of medical litigation, and techniques of presenting 
medical evidence in criminal cases, A 
and institutes will be of 
the medical and legal professions, but to representatives 
of industry, government, and other institutions which 
concern themselves with these areas of public interest 


series ol symposia 


interest not only to members of 


CHINESE LANGUAGE CENTER 

Dur Srare UNiverstry oF Iowa is one of three univer 
sities in the United States to receive a Federal grant t 
Chinese Language and Cultural Center be 
ginning with the 1960-61 academic year, SUT will receive 
the funds under the National Defense Education Act te 
strengthen facilities for study of languages not commonly 
taught now in the U.S, Although Chinese is the native 
tongue of 650,000,000 people, only a handful of schools 
in the U.S. offer courses in the language 

U.S. universities which have Chinese 
ported by the Act are the Universities of Chicago, Kansas 
California, and Washington, and Stanford and 
Universities. New Chinese centers will be estab 
lished during the 1960-61 academic vear at SUI and at 
the Universities of Arizona and Pittsburgh, Although the 
center at SUT will be primarily for Chinese language in 
struction, the study will Chinese literature 
philosophy, religion, history, geography, sociology, eco 
nomics, and anthropologs 


establish a 


now centers sup 


Southern 
Harvard 


also cover 
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SHORTAGE OF LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


DEMAND for foreign language the elementary 
level is cutting deeply into the supply of such teachers 
available for high-school according to Prof 
Gilbert ( Kettelkamp, University of Illinois teacher 
placement consultant, At I}linois, a few foreign language 
teacher candidates are qualifying themselves to be cet 
tified at both the elementary and secondary school levels 
but positions at the elementary level are currently being 
filled largely by high-school work 

Phe supply of qualified modern foreign language teach 
increasing, but not fast enough to meet increasing 
Enrollment in foreign 
IHinois and other states, now increasing rapidly 
pend upon the availability of teachers 

The number of student teaching graduates at the Uni 
Illinois has French and German 
and Spanish teachers—who have more numerous in 
holding their numerically, Although 
a demand for teachers few are 


teachers al 


positions 


teachers trained for 
crs 18 
demands languages in schools of 


will de 


versity of increased in 
been 
own 


Latin 


the past—are 
still 
now being graduated 


there is very 


LACK OF HIGH-SCHOOL LATIN TEACHERS 
LATIN MAY BE IN DANGER Of vanishing from the high 
curriculum in this country the lack of 
teachers, not from any lack of students, said Sister M 
Bede Donelan, professor of Latin, College of Saint Teresa, 
(Winona, Minn.), at the lowa Classical Conference, State 
University of Iowa, March 28. A survey made in 1956 
showed 16,000 of the 24,000 high schools in the US 
were Offering Latin to some 400,000 young people, A 
survev in Florida showed an increase in Latin enrollment 
of 16.8°, in one veat 

gut nowhere 


school because of 


high-school students con 
study of Latin in college and prepare for Latin 
teaching, stated Sr. Bede, The need for high-school and 
college teachers to co-operate in making Latin so vital a 
subject that more students will prepare to teach it is ur 
gent. Michigan last needed 357 Latin teachers but 
found only 43 available, Indiana had calls for 573 Latin 
teachers but could supply only 15 

Recent four years’ study of a lan 
guage in high school has meant reinstatement of Latin 
to some extent, but still only 1.9°, of the Latin students 
in the U.S. take more than two years in high school, Part 
of their failure to go on with the subject may be due to 
dilution” of teaching to the point that the stu 


nearly cnough 


tinue 


veal 


encouragement of 


Latin 
dents do not have solid grounding in the language 

Latin taught without a “superfluity of 
projects, film, pictures and realia. Class time should not 
be devoted to construction of Roman bridges or rebuild 
ing the streets of Pompeii. We must remember that stu 
taking Latin do so for the help it will give in 
need the presented 


should be 


dents 
thei 
seriously 

The high-school Latin 


professions and so subject 
teacher can sow the seeds of 
inspiration for future teachers by making the same ap 
peals that today are made for Bede pointed 
out, “Science is not presented to students or the public 


science, St 


as an easy subject 
work 

Latin teachers also need to inform the public 
their work and about the practical values of Latin. “If 
Latin ever needed public support, it does now. Yet this 
support must be Of the right kind, Latin does not need 
floats in the football parade—it does not need 1,000 square 
feet of space at a flower show. Such features harm Latin 
and make educated parents and administrators wonder 
when and where concentrate and 
study Latin.” 


It is presented as a challenge for hard 


about 


students have time to 


EUROPEAN LANGUAGES AND CIVILIZATION 

PRINCETON UNiverstty has established its Special Pro 
gram in European Civilization on an interdepartmental 
basis to provide an increased understanding of the peoples 
of continental Europe or Latin America and of their 


contributions to western civilization, Additional depart 
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ments in the humanities and social sciences have been 
and the program has been placed under the 
general supervision of the university's Council of the 
Humanities. When established 10 years ago, it was ad 
ministered by the department of modern languages and 
literatures, which divided into separate depart 
ments of Romance and Germanic languages 
On April 3, 1960, Pres. Robert Fk. Goheen 
the change, which is designed to enhance knowledge of 
the interplay of cultural, political, economic, and_ soci 
ological factors in the dynamic evolution of European civ 
ilization. The program will endeavor, through in 
tensive study of a single country or area, both in its in 
stitutional and its humanistic promote in 
vestigations in European and Latin-American civilizations 
on the part of both faculty and students. It will be di 
representatives of the following departments 
Germanic languages and 
politics, religion 


sociology and anthro 


included 


since 


announced 


also 


aspects, to 


rected by 
art and archaeology 
literatures, history, 
Romance 


economics 
music, philosophy 
languages and literatures 


pology, and, in particular cases, the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International Affairs 
lo be eligible for the program, a student must have 


completed satisfactorily the requirements for admission 
to one of the co-operating departments and the basic 
language requirement of the linguistic area im which he 
He also must have an understanding of 
European history, thought, or culture, gained from two 
preferably three—courses in these subjects 

Students take an introductory course to the civilization 
of the country of their choice designed to acquaint them 
with the pertinent facts of the country’s civilization 
geographical, historical, institutional, and with its man 
ners and customs, particularly as reflected in arts and 
letters, The plan of study eight one-term 
courses carried either as departmental or clective courses 
At least three, and not more than five, of these eight must 
be in the language and literature of one of the following 
Germany, Italy, Russia, or Spain. The 
taken in one or more of these participat 
art and archacology, economics, history 
sociology and an 


plans to work 


consists of 


countries: France 
remainder can be 
ing departments 
philosophy, politics, religion 
and other departments offering courses rela 


music 
thropology 
tive to the program 

About 35 juniors are admitted 
apply for job opportunities abroad in the summer or for 
scholarships for summer study in Europe or South 
America. Each senior student thesis in his de 
partment, making extensive use of a continental Euro 
pean language 


each year, They can 


writes a 


RESTORING THE ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENT IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


STUDENTS entering the College of Liberal Arts and Sci 
ences and curricula in art and music in the College of 
Fine and Applied Arts of the University of Illinois will 
be required to have two years of high-school study in a 

1964. The change 
who rescinded an 
the normal for 


foreign language effective in September 
was made by the board of 
action of April 25, 1940, which waived 
cign language requirement for admission to the College 
of Liberal Arts and and curricula in art and 
music in the College of Fine and Applied Arts for stu 
dents graduating in the upper half of their classes. When 
only students coming from 


trustees 


Sciences 


the new rule becomes active 


high schools which do not offer foreign languages will 
be exempted 
[his change is justified on the following grounds: the 


prospective increase in applications for admission will 


desirable selectivity in admission; as with 
mathematics, the high schools should 
sity as much as possible of elementary instruction in for 
eign and the trend in the distribution of the 
educational university's 
upon 


with less staff time being given 


make greater 


relieve the univer 


languages 


load in the colleges should be 


toward greater emphasis advanced undergraduate 


and graduate instruction 


to high-school and junior-college subjects 
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language admission to 
will be 


which the 


requirement for 
fulfilled by two 
university 


[he foreign 


1 two units of any 


colleges 
language in 
these are 

Russian, and Spanish 


offers instruc 
C.reck 


foreign 


ion, Currently French, German 


Latin, Portuguese 


INCREASED ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
IN MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


MATHEMATICS and science will be required of 
admission to the University of Mass 
University itt 


Mort 
applicants for 


achusetts, Students hoping to enter the 


September, 1961, must offer three units of mathematics 
and one unit of laboratory science. Before recent faculty 
action changed the requirements, applicants could offer 
two and one-half units of mathematics. The science offer 


ing, now a requirement, was optional heretofor 

All applicants must offer a minimum of 16 units of 
secondary school work, each unit being a_ year-long 
course, For those seeking admission in 1961, the offerings 
must consist of: college preparatory mathematics—three 
units (preferably one unit of geometry and two units 
of algebra laboratory science—one unit; English—four 
units; foreign language (two years of one language two 


units; and U.S. history—one unit 


Remaining units are elective and may be chosen from 


the following categories: mathematics, science, foreign 
language, history and social studies, and free clectives 
Ihe latter, not to exceed four units, may be drawn from 


art, drawing, home economics, ete 
students a chance to elect other 


covering the 


such subjects as music 
Such free clectives give 
high-school offerings while at the 
basic requirements for college work 


Same tite 


NEW EDUCATION PUBLISHING PROJECT 

Tue Funp for the Advancement of Education and the 
Saturday Review have entered into an agreement for the 
publication of a monthly supplement on education to be 
sponsored by the fund as an integral part of the Saturday 
beginning with the issue of Sept. 17, 1960. The 
purpose of the supplement is to focus public attention 
on the basic educational problems facing the American 
people today. The special section will seek to provide 
accurate, authoritative, and up-to-date information and 
analysis from kindergarten through the university. It also 
will evaluate criticisms of the schools and seek to clarify 
discussion of new developments that give promise of im 
proving education 

The supplement will be edited by Paul Woodring of 
staff, an educational writer with long teaching 
and higher levels 
He will serve as education editor of the Saturday Revieu 
Ihe associate education editor will be John J]. Scanlon 
who has been a staff member of the fund since 1953, is 
the author of various fund publications, and has a broad 


Review 


the fund 


experience at clementary, secondary 


familiarity with educational problems 

Saturday Review and the fund will share responsibility 
for all material appearing in the supplement. This does 
not mean, however, that only those ideas will appear in 
the pages that ideas of the editorial 
board. A genuine attempt will be made to reflect an in 


telligent diversity in the Amer 


coincide with the 
great emerging debate on 


ican education 


SMALL COLLEGES AS SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 


Is 1 wWorRTK WHILE for small colleges to compete in ma 
tional fellowship programs: The Woodrow Wilson Na 
tional Fellowship Foundation provided an affirmative an 
reporting in June that one 
fellowship 
1.200 or less 


swer to this question by 


ts recently announced winner 


quarter of 
graduated from colleges with enrollments of 

According to Hans Rosenhaupt, national director of 
the foundation, the 1,297 fellowship winners of 1960 came 
universities and colleges throughout the US 
(EVENTS continued on page 332 
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A Single Profession for All Teachers 


By LESTER S. VANDER WERF 


Dean, College of Education 
Northeastern University, Boston 


Dax: WE BELIEVE that all teachers at all educa- 
tional levels may be members some day of the 
same profession, subject to the same standards 
and meeting common requirements? I should 
like to answer the question affirmatively, at least 
to indicate how it may become possible. 

There are many kinds of co-operative ventures 
now taking place which must incorporate further 
the thinking and experience of combined groups. 
It would seem justifiable to suggest that any con- 
cern at any level should be shared by both so- 
called teacher educators and members of appro- 
priate learned societies. But it will take more 
than occasional conferences with the “loyal op- 
position.” Let me be specific. 

The National Commission on ‘Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards represents 
what might be called a nationally operating 
board. While, in my judgment, its membership 
at present includes highly competent people, its 
work could be strengthened by the infusion of 
selected persons from the arts and sciences. 
With about a 10%, coethcient of trepidation, may 
1 urge the inclusion also of the Council for Basic 
Education. While the council has some exceed- 
ingly significant things to say, we had better heat 
them face to face. Conversely, the council de- 
serves our best insights derived from the expe- 
rience the council members lack. Those repre- 
senting differing points of view had best allocate 
their energies in decimating each other's assump- 
tions and together formulate some new ones be- 
fore the most positive work can proceed. 

It may be in time that the NCTEPS as pres- 
ently constituted or as reorganized along the 
above lines, alone either way or with the help of 
additional consultation, will wish to move into 
some of the following functions by direction o1 
sponsorship: 

e the organization of specialty boards for the 
examination of teachers to prepare and admin- 
ister objective standards for teacher competence; 

e the organization of curriculum boards to 
formulate guide lines for programs of studies to 
be used at elementary, secondary, and collegiate 
levels;? 

e the establishment of accreditation § stand- 
ards for teacher education programs conceivably 
much higher and broader than anything now in 
operation; and 

e the establishment of standards of admission 


to membership in professional organizations, 
which presumably would cut across elementary, 


secondary, and collegiate levels. 

Perhaps fully as significant is the question of 
national and state leadership in the profession. 
What education needs at the moment and from 
now on is a Dr. Conant to chair its total pro- 
gram, a person who has recognizable stature in 
all quarters and who obviously has an under- 


standing of a variety of academic and profession- 
al functions. Then, shall need state 
boards of education who are made up of teachers 
from elementary, secondary, and collegiate lev- 
els. Their functions should be several, including 
the implementation of accreditation standards 


too, we 


and the curriculum guides, as well as the promo- 
tion of national examinations and standards of 
admission to professional organizations. 

Local teachers groups, through their own pro- 
fessional standards committees, would have a 
prodigious role to play in working towards high- 
er standards in all of these operations. The pro- 
fessional standards committee should implement 
state and national codes of ethics, help enforce 
certification which often circum- 
vented, and recommend the dismissal of incom- 
petent teachers. Further, while most school sys- 
tems are relatively free of politics, buying favors, 
appointments, and occurs often 
enough to place suspicion everywhere. The pro- 
fessional standards committee should make pe- 
riodic reports to the state and national organ- 
izations on the health of the local political en 
vironment. Lastly, the committee should assume 
raising standards of 
programs in its vicinity. 


laws are too 


promotions 


some responsibility fon 
teacher education 
Teachers have an obligation to report to institu- 
tions when courses and programs are either ben- 
eficial or completely innocuous. When an in- 
stitution acquires the reputation for being “easy,” 
teachers should so report to their colleagues and 
the state and national University and 
college administrators, | believe, would welcome, 
reports. 


boards. 
and should be given copies of, these 
While teachers may justify the choice of vacuous 
courses or diaphanous professors, they might 
well consider how they appear to their own stu 
dents to whom, presumably, they grant no such 
choice. 

Based on keynote address, Regional TEPS Conference, 
Boston, Jan. 22, 1960. This conference is one of several 
regional TEPS conferences conducted in January and 
sponsored by the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. 


2 Cf. L. S. Vander Werf, ScHoot AND Society, 87:498, 
Dec, 5, 1959. 
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All of us will be increasingly concerned with 
the professional teacher, one to whom teaching 
is a career and who, amid the changing concepts 
of teacher employment and redeployment as in 
the teaching team, assumes leadership respon- 
sibilities. 

GENERALIZATION ONE: If we are to move 
in the direction of high professionalization, all 
must be lifted to levels no single group could 
reach alone. Since we are Americans, we can do 
this voluntarily or have something far less de- 
sirable done for us. 

Let us turn to a brief argument for one major 
aspect of the professional standards movement 
namely, teacher preparation. The following are 
necessary assumptions: 

1. All university or college staffs must co-op- 
eratively be responsible for teacher education. 
Current Ph. D. programs prepar- 
atory, whether or not one thinks of them this 
way. Further, what works one way must work 
another. If this is a joint effort, so-called “pro- 
had better argue for professional 


are teacher 


fessionals’ 


preparation of Ph.D.’s as Ph.D.’s argue for aca- 
demic preparation of elementary and_ second- 


ary teachers. 

2. All teachers need an apprenticeship as part 
of their preparation. As doctors became profes- 
sional when moved to the bedside, so teachers 
must extend the comparable experience to as- 
sure a better than even chance of success. It is a 
strange twist of logic that spokesmen across the 
country look for break-throughs by gimmicks 
when the need for additional instructional ap- 
prenticeship screeches everywhere. 

3. All teachers need to be selected. 
nothing quite so sorrowful as the brilliant re- 
searcher who cannot communicate to college 
students what he knows, unless it is the element- 
ary teacher who emotionally exploits children 


There is 


for their therapeutic value. 
motivation the 
because aptitudes and vocational interests are 


Because is various in young, 
not always clearly delineated, because the voung 


are swayed by many forces they do not under- 
stand, because growth—physical, mental, and _so- 
cial—is in process and mostly uniquely patterned 
in each person, because the 
and that 

them, teaching in grades K-16 is an exceedingly 


That institutions 


young are young 


society demands teachers attend to 
intricate and involute process. 
which prepare teachers have never matched thei1 
responsibility to the rigors actually demanded 
mav be irrelevant. Until teachers themselves see 
how deadly serious their business is, they neve 
will come around to the point of view which 


their position requires—namely, that easy admis- 
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sion denies both the complexity and the need for 
really professional preparation. 

Present programs of preparation are far out- 
stripped by the need for professional preparation 
of teachers. Or, to say it differently, the objec tives 
of education, whatever we agree that they should 
be, have seldom been seriously considered as di- 
rectives for teacher education. Always there is a 
compromise with quality, rigor, time—for bar- 
rels of extraneous reasons. 

Look at a program of more professional di- 
mensions. First, it should be made abundantly 
clear that all preparation is professional. One 
cannot speak glibly of well-educated teachers 
or allege that teachers should have a rich foun 
dation in the liberal arts without denying or 
admitting that such education is integral. Many 
an institution readily takes the courses available 
to patch them into quilts which haphazardly 
cover procrustean beds. Rarely does a staff be- 
gin with the process of chiseling out agreed-up- 
on objectives and fashion a program consonant 
with them. 

1 can better illustrate by posing a problem in 
the so-called professional category. Suppose it 
were agreed that teachers needed to be able to 
organize learning for students in such a way that 
think about thinking and _ its 
application. Since no one thinks in a vacuum, 


students would 
some way must be found to supply the prospec 
tive teacher with sufficient mastery of a field of 
knowledge from which can spring the substance 
for thinking. Secondly, enough of this field must 
to the teacher at the time when he 
confronts the task of prying loose from this mas- 


be available 


tery the elements of thought and fusing them 
with the process of thought. Now the process of 
thought can be “explained” by certain findings 
in the psychology of learning, so we conclude 
that before this confrontation takes place, the 
students must master certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of learning. Further, since thinking prac- 
esses vary with the maturity of the student as 
well as mesh with the degree of complexity ap- 
levels, 


propriate to varying maturity teachers 


should master the understandings of how 
terns of growth differ and change as they mature. 


Pushing the whole set of relationships back 


pat 


one more step, we could argue that since young- 
sters are social beings and the mind a social or- 
ganism, teachers should master something of the 
sociological conditions in which individuals de- 
velop and thrive. Thus, to start back from here, 
we have built, in essence, a sequence from s0- 
ciology to psychology of human development, to 
psychology of learning, to general and specifi 
methodology. With ratiocinations of this kind, 
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it is difheult to deny not only a need for the 
sequence, but time enough to reflect upon the 
major, if not detailed transitions within it. It is 
likewise difficult to deny that concurrent study 
and field experience which force too ready an 
application may encourage superficiality rather 
than mastery—at least at the upper levels of the 
described sequence. Lastly, it is equally difficult 
to deny that mulching together a whole series of 
learnings such as reading, arithmetic, and social 
studies in a single course called “The Element 
ary School Program” to save time may not save 
time and may be disastrous; for if these elements 
have substance in themselves, the substance must 
be mastered before teachers can perceive with 
cllectiveness at what points, if any, they may be 
interrelated. 

Time cannot be saved either by constricting 
professional concentration into a single year as 
all fifth-year programs have attempted. What we 
are trying to do here, in the words of Prof. 
Wayne S. Koch, University of New Hampshire, 


is to “make facile what is essentially an involute 


and impalpable process.” If teaching is as com 


plex as the psychology of learning suggests, pro 
fessional studies should be spread through a 
number of years to provide adequate time for re 
lection, critical analysis, and interpretation. 

If we were to match the objective stated eat 
lier, teacher education should be conceived as 
an eight-year program, with six years of aca 
demic study plus two years of apprenticeship 
and research, all terminating in the doctorate. 
\ useful formula for B.S. programs in teacher 
education has been one-half in general educa 
tion, one-third in the major, and one-sixth in pro 
fessional studies. Extending this to six years of 
academic work, we should have available ap 
proximately 90 semester hours for general edu 
cation, 60 semester hours for the major, and 30 
semester hours for the professional courses. II 
it is assumed that within this equation some ad 
justment could be made to expand the majo) 
field, concentration equivalent to that which a 
person now secures by his combined undergrad 
(Ph.D.) 


possible. I should hope that students preparing 


uate and graduate studies would be 


to teach at the college level would have the 
benefits of professional study rooted minimally 
in human development and the psychology of 
learning plus measurement and evaluation, all 
ol which it seems to me form the very core of 
our profession and which distinguishes us from 
doctors, lawyers, and other professional groups. 

Only the professional teacher should be _re- 
sponsible for organizing learning experiences. 
In no case should one of lesser preparation do 
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so any more than a nurse or pharmacist can now 
diagnose disease and prescribe medicines. It is, 
for this reason, that be selected 
carefully—nay, ruthlessly; in fact, with the sup- 
port of greatly increased and rigorous prepara- 
tion, no one of lesser rank will question their 


teachers must 


right to the status advocated here. 
A total program 
might yield some of the following results: 
1. A single professional organization combin- 


conceived in this matter 


ing some learned societies, the American Asso- 
and the Na- 


ciation of University Professors, 
tional Education Association. 

2. An interchangeability of teachers among 
two or more levels of instruction. Several con- 
ferences have pointed out the necessity for col- 
lege teachers either to be drawn from other 
levels or to return to them periodically to main- 
with reality. A program like the 


far-reaching 


tain contact 
one suggested above might 
effects in this regard. 


3. The avoidance of criticism among various 


have 


academic groups. It may be possible for all of 
us to agree on some basic principles, but I should 
think that, in contrast, operational agreement 
would go much further to eliminate the divet 
gence of points of view and the vested interests 
among present segments of the profession. 

1. With an eight-year period of preparation, 
teachers will come closer to avoiding the neces 
sity of taking courses the rest of their lives and 
opening up the possibility of professional meet 
ings being concerned with research and new de 
velopments rather than oblivescence. 

5. A program of eight years will place in pet 
spective several specialized professional — fields 
such as administration, guidance, and special 
education. Beginning with a broadly based foun 
dation, learnings in these fields could be safely 
acquired in one, two, or, at the most, three 
summers 

6. In time it might be possible to relinquish 
the narrowly conceived certification require 
ments, provided certain conditions were estab 
lished by local, state, and national boards to 
prevent automatic admission or to discover, in 


some fashion, the fitness of persons. 


GENERALIZATION TWO: We must begin 
the process of cross-fertilization between aca 
demicians and teacher educators within newly 
conceived and specially purposed programs at 
mark 
them 


national, state, and local levels and out 


channels of communication among and 
the institutions of higher learning so that all of 
us recognize that our business is together—and 


the more quickly we get there, the better. 
g 
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COUNTER-REFORM IN EDUCATION 


By LOWELL W. BEACH 


University of Michigan 


Cre AND OVER we hear that the schools must 


emphasize intellectual and that 
the good will achieve- 
ment above all else. The Council for Basic Edu- 
“that all students without ex 
ception receive adequate instruction in the basic 
intellectual disciplines, especially English, math 
ematics, science, history, and foreign languages.” 

l agree that the 
with intellectual development, and it is incon 
that it be 
with the emphasis on intellectual development 


development 
school stress academic 


cation maintains 


schools must be concerned 


ceivable otherwise. However, along 
goes the notion that this is the school’s only con 
cern; the other aspects of development can be 
left to somebody else. 

a more rigid curriculum emerging. In 


some schools, no doubt, more structure is need 


I see 


ed, but the present trend may bring a return to 
\lso 


is a trend toward more uniformity in the 


the rigid course-of-study of an earlier day 
likely 
use of textbooks. For example, in one school 
system, basal reading series recently has been 
adopted and each teacher is expected to teach 
with only the book corresponding to his grade 
level. This is in contrast to a previous, much 
more flexible and intelligent policy under which 
teachers had multiple texts available and were 
encouraged to use books most appropriate to the 
ability levels of the children. 

Report cards are an increasing concern. Pat 
ents are asking that report cards show a child's 
academic standing in relation to that of other 
children and the child’s achievement 
with a single symbol 
secondary 


block 


“core” 


indicate 


abandoned 
called 
course with 


recently 
the two-hout occasionally 
the Any 

, it] “Racial tiving’” | aoe “dl 
such a title as Oclal Living las Deen Groppec 


Some schools 

courses, 
“fused” on courses. 
or renamed according to the “spirit of the times.” 
Originally, larger blocks of time were introduced 
into the secondary school so that more attention 
could be given to the individual. Programs of 
study were introduced which recognized that 
the adolescent has needs in addition to intellec 


The 
that 


abandonment of these 


the 


tual development. 


programs indicates individual is no 
longer of primary concern. 

Nor elementary 
this pressure. An increasing number of elemen 


“experimenting” with depart- 


is the school untouched by 


tary schools are 


mentalized teaching. In_ self-contained class 


rooms, the teacher is finding less and less en 
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couragement to depart from a subject-centered 
compartmentalized plan of instruction. 

The size of classes grows greater every year, 
thus revealing a real lack of concern for the in 
and apparent 
Recently there has been more frequent 
litthe demon 
performance be 


dividual satisfaction with mass 
teaching 
which show 


mention of studies 


strable difference in academic 
tween class groups of various size. This is used 
to support the continuation of large classes. An 
increased use of television in teaching is being 
advocated seriously. The growing acceptance of 
these measures which de-personalize teaching 
and learning indicates that the uniqueness, the 
individuality, the needs of each pupil are con 
sidered of little importance 

I am disturbed by these changes because | bi 
lieve that education is a birthright, that Oppol 
tunity should be extended to every child regard 
less of creed, social or economic status, 
health, geographic location, or mental capacity 
This and in 
far from attaining it. However, | 


worthy one and one that I am interested in sup 


race, 


is an ideal, some respects wi ire 


believe it a 


porting. 

The the take cach 
child and do the very best it can for him. Thi 
function of the school is not to discriminate, to 
decide which youngster should be given this o1 
that opportunity. I do not agree with Arthur 
that “the high school years should be 


purpose ol school is to 


Bestor 
years of sifting and winnowing 
well should be the principal goal of secondary 
school administrator.’”? I believe Leland Miles is 
wrong in saying that “the deadhead is much bet 


To do this job 


ter off (and a much greater aid to society) mow 
ing hay back on the farm. Democracy was never 
supposed to guarantee education for everyone; it 
guarantees education for those who are capable 
of being educated.’ 

Within the school population there is a great 
range in ability and achievement. Studies in 
dicate that a four-year range in mental develop 
ment is typical in grade 1, and the range is twice 
as great in grade 6. Is it possible to serve the 
needs of all the children 
fined curriculum in a class in which mental age 


with a narrowly c«¢ 


and academic achievement will show a variation 


From “Statement of Purpose Council for Basic Edu 
cation, Washington, D.C 
\. Bestor, Phi Delta Kappan 45:377 


1.. Miles, Phi Delta Kappan 10: 168 


June, 1954 
January, 1954 





of seven or eight years? We need multiple stand- 
ards so there can be a standard which is appro- 
priate and challenging to each child. Trying to 
hold children to impossible goals is most apt to 
result in frustration and lowered efficiency in 
learning. Is it really possible to teach individ- 
uals in a departmentalized plan involving 200- 
400 pupils? Can a teacher in a self-contained 
classroom, having responsibility for 35-40 or 
more pupils, do anything more than mass teach- 
ing? The schools are made for children and not 
children for the schools. Every one of the de- 
velopments which were mentioned earlier runs 
counter to this thesis. 

Equal educational opportunity means not the 
same kind of education for everyone, but rather 
programs which vary in degree and in kind. It 
is logically impossible to come to any other con- 
clusion in view of what we know about the 
great variability found in children. 

The individual must receive more, not less, 
attention than he has in the past. Investigations 
into human behavior demonstrate the impos- 
sibility of separating intellectual development 


from the emotional, social, and physical com- 
ponents. Children come to school “all in one 
piece,” and they behave “in one piece.” Dis- 
turbances in the home, physical illness, difh- 
culties with siblings and other children all affect 
learning. There are limits to what a teacher can 
do about resolving many of these conditions. 
Since it is clear they influence academic achieve- 
ment, they must necessarily be of concern to 
the teacher. Teachers cannot be all things—social 
workers, visiting teachers, physicians, psychia- 
trists, or psychologists—but neither can teachers 
turn their backs on conditions which are the 
special concerns of these people. 

Social-emotional needs are important. A school 
program which fails to give them proper atten- 
tion will fail as a stimulator of mental develop- 
ment. Even if society ultimately should decide 
that the school’s only objective is academic 
achievement, the effective avenue still 
would be found in a program which is sensitive 


most 


to the social, emotional, and physical aspects of 


human growth. 


Function and Evaluation 


in Higher 


By HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Auburn (Ala.) University 


Recent INTEREST in evaluating and improving 
higher education is part of an evaluative surge 
in American culture. The surge appears in ef- 
forts to evaluate public education, industrial 
processes, personnel selection, and fiscal prac- 
tices. Colleges and universities cannot avoid clos- 
er evaluation—if they are important in a dy- 
namic culture. 

One index of the importance of American 
higher education is the extent to which it has 
become big business: budgets, employees, stu- 
dent bodies, service projects, and plans for de- 
velopment. Another index concerns its role in 
the living standard with respect to vocational 
preparation, civic competence, and personal sat- 
isfaction. When higher education was a small 
enterprise, it did not seem important to insist 
on clear-cut statements of function or achieve- 
ment. 

Of the two historic university functions, in- 
struction and research, the latter has moved ex- 
tensively to industry and government. This is 
largely because of budgets, imagination in direct- 
ing research, range of projects on which private 
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groups want research done, and tax policies 
which encourage reseach by industry. Scrutiny 
of projects by unimaginative donors or legisla- 
tors, who provide funds for university budgets, 
seems unlikely to stimulate university research. 
Broader co-operation among universities, indus- 
try, and government might improve the outlook 
—if all three have comparable status in setting 
up projects, participating in benefits, and _pre- 
paring future research personnel. 

Most individuals who pursue research careers 
complete substantial university study before em- 
barking on those careers. Hence, universities 
hold a unique position regarding early influence 
on the attitudes of young people, their choices 
among fields, and selection of persons for ad- 
vanced study. Producing competent personnel 
is more important than the facilities produced 
by the competent personnel of a particular time. 

Teaching responsibilities of universities ap- 
parently will increase, even though industry de- 
velops additional training programs. This is re- 
flected in enrollment and in an in- 
crease in knowledge needed for effective civic 


forecasts 
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and vocational participation. Expansion of pet 
sonal interests and intellectual horizons 
reflects teaching demand. 

Americans think of universities as extensions 
beyond secondary schools. To most people this 
means transmitting more knowledge and_per- 
haps developing certain physical and mental dis 
ciplines. People, as a rule, have hazy ideas about 
research. The development of clarity is largely 
a teaching job. Because of our social and politi 
cal structure, people of the kind described 
greatly influence the resources available to uni- 
versities and the ways those resources are used. 

“Service station” programs of universities have 
been criticized. But in one sense, any institution 
which the people support is intended to serve 
them. This holds in any society. Thus, research 
and teaching are services. By somewhat impet 
ceptible degrees, other services are added. Among 
“extension” services, to 


also 


early additions were 
carry teaching beyond university campuses. Test 
ing water, soils, minerals, and pathological speci 
mens are parts of the picture, along with mak- 
ing surveys, furnishing consultative personnel, 
and undertaking community development proj- 
ects in university towns. 

Entertaining the public recently has become 
an important responsibility. Major activities 
often concern ball games, especially during foot- 
ball and basketball seasons. Large stadiums and 
sports arenas become essential university facill- 
ties, with comprehensive staffs—and regional 
agencies—to supervise operations. Minor activi- 
ties include bands, glee clubs, debating teams, 
etc. Sometimes the demand that universities sup 
ply entertainment seems greater than the de- 
mand that they prepare teachers, technologists, 
or research personnel. As coaches and others 
know, evaluation of ball games is simple, im- 
mediate, and precise. The same does not hold 
for outcomes in research or in preparing tech 
nologists and teachers. As enrollments and alum 
ni increase, there may be a larger percentage ol 
enrollees whose net “take home” from the uni- 
versity is ball-team enthusiasm. 

Three main entertainment 
“service station” activities as important univer- 


sity responsibilities are noted. Universities often 


reasons for and 


have more suitable space and_ personnel than 
exist elsewhere. Legal requirements may include 
“service station” functions, as in land-granjt in- 
stitutions, and university status may be enhataced 


through serving beyond the legal call. Morepver, 
dynamic promotion groups may grow up within 
But the 


functions indicated as part of what “university” 


institutions. Americans now include 


means. Through such activities, many people 
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learn about the university—and develop willing- 
ness to support more than teaching and “service 
station” functions. 

Research interests of universities might be fos- 
tered by extending the conception of research. 
Ihe creative element in research is hypothesis 
formation. But creativeness is not confined to ex- 
perimental, documentary, survey, and similar 
research. Hypotheses and creativeness are in- 
volved in the arts, philosophy, mechanical inven- 
tion, government, city planning, business admin- 
istration, etc. If universities increased their 
tempo in extending recognition to creativeness 
in such fields, along with concern for research 
in the conventional sciences, they could expand 
their potential as centers for growth of knowl 
edge and cultural development. 

This might gradually involve degree recogni 
tion beyond the Ph.D. in some fields and of 
more systematic recognition for high-level cre 
ativeness in others. As knowledge increases and 
higher levels of education are required before 
one can make a significant contribution to cul 
tural development, the Ph.D. and similar levels 
of attainment increasingly signify apprentice- 
ships rather than mature accomplishments. The 
United States, unlike some countries, has passed 
out of the era when the high-school diploma 
represented significant attainment. We gradually 
are passing out of the era when the doctor's de- 
gree represents superior attainment. A develop 
ment such as indicated might help universities 
gain support for their less immediate teaching 
and “service station’ functions. It also might 
be helpful if university instruction included a 
more co-ordinated effort to explain to students 
what the functions of a university ought to be 
—in an culture. More 
thought and agreement on this point, among 


expanding democratic 


educational leaders, would be an asset. 

The attitudes, values, and economic productiy 
ity of the people determine what colleges and 
universities will do. Attitudes regarding birth 
control, mental and 
units of government have diverted research from 


illness, religious beliefs, 
these areas. We are more ignorant and guided 
by tradition in such fields than we probably 
would be if critical been directed 


earlier toward them. During the Middle Ages, 


research had 
social emphasis was on religion and cathedral 
building. In Classical Greece, it was on philos- 
ophy and art rather than on economic produc- 
tion, health, or housing. 

After cultural trends gain momentum, it may 
be difhcult to modify their force or direction. 
in a trend in which 


America now seems to be 
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responsibility for research and some other ave- 
nues of developing knowledge is leaving the uni- 
versity. Greater responsibility for teaching, en- 
tertainment, and “‘service station” functions is 
flowing in. Whether this appears desirable de- 
pends on one’s philosophy. Of course, any social 


trend can be changed—through insight and plan- 
ning. But evaluation must relate to function. 
Universities cannot be evaluated as substantially 
research institutions if society increasingly forces 
them into a framework of entertainment and 
“service station” agencies. 


~The 1,000 Schools Campaign in Poland 


By TADEUSZ BARUCKI 


General Secretary, Association of Polish Architects, Warsaw 


M ANY COUNTRIES today are faced with the 
problems of school construction: everywhere the 
school-age population is increasing considerably, 
and nearly everywhere the number of schools is 
inadequate to meet present needs. 

In Poland this problem is especially acute, 
not only because of population figures but also 
by reason of the destruction that occurred dur- 
ing World War IIL. It is a problem which  re- 
quires the co-operation of all the people. 

With this in view, a campaign for the con- 
struction of “1,000 Schools for the 1,000th anni- 
versary of the Polish State,” to be celebrated as 
of 1960, was launched in the second half of 1958. 
The idea was favorably received in all quarters: 
one of the best ways of celebrating the millenary, 
it was agreed, would be to create as many new 
daring which 
would introduce modern building concepts into 
little towns and into the most remote villages, 
schools that would provide 


schools as possible, of design 


a pleasant setting 
helpful to teaching and to the development ol 
culture. 

A great campaign was quickly prepared. All 
over the country, committees were set up and 
contributions pledged—gifts of money, of build- 
ing materials, of hours of work. In November, 
1958, a national committee for the school build- 
ing fund had been organized, and this group 
had the task of co-ordinating the various activi- 
ties of the campaign. 

The Association of Polish Architects respond- 
ed immediately to the appeal. Its members 
collaborated with the ofhcial agencies in select- 
ing 
among plans already drawn up. 

Chis first phase of the work was followed, in 


“prototypes” for future buildings from 


the middle of 1959, by a competition for the 
design of a school for country districts or small 
this school 


would have social and cultural facilities, such as 


towns. In addition to classrooms, 


a library, reading room, lounge, etc. In small 
communities, these premises could form a cul 
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tural center—often the first available—for those 
who already had finished school or had not had 
time to complete their studies. 

Fight prizes and several commendations were 
awarded in the competition for the 10 projects 
exemplifying the most modern architectural con- 
cepts. The school designs will provide a new 
background for daily life, a modern one certain 
to have an educational influence on the children 
and affect their tastes and thei The 
schools will acquaint them with new manners 
of life which will stimulate them to improve 
their surroundings. 


Modernism in 


interests. 


architecture, however, is not 
always welcomed, and there must be an intel 
ligent effort to popularize it among those in- 
terested in 
tributors, parents’ associations, and even among 


the schools— among teachers, con- 
those drawing up the projects. For that purpose, 
the Association of Polish Architects has organ- 
ized in Warsaw and in several provincial centers 
exhibitions and discussions on the development 
of modern architecture, comparing old and new 
methods of building and equipping schools. The 
Warsaw press, giving much space to the cam- 
paign, has helped to develop popular interest 
in the problems. 

The organizers endeavored to provide the 
most abundant and diverse information on the 
subject for the sake of useful comparison. With 
this in view, they staged an exhibition of school 
the United States, which, 


despite differences in administrative principles, 


design executed in 


syllabus, and geographic, social, and economic 


conditions, aroused lively interest and led to a 


useful exchange of ideas. Interesting exhibits 


and information also were furnished by the 


Union of the Federations of Yugoslav Architects, 
which devotes much attention to school build 
ing programs. 


Polish architects living abroad co-operated in 


* Through the courtesy of Unesco 
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the campaign either by taking part in the com 
petition or, as did London architects, by send- 
ing, in their names and that of English col- 
leagues, 14 designs together with complete tech 
nical documentation. 

Architects in Poland have accepted to draw 
plans for schools free of charge. Their associa- 
tion is in touch with various organizations en- 
gaged in similar tasks and is participating in the 
work of the school building commission of the 
International Union of Architects. Thus, it has 
available the latest information on 


new con 


The Intelligence and Educational 
Achievement of a Matched Sample 
of White and Negro Students 


Ox. OF THE PRINCIPAL CONFLICTS in contempot 
ary American education swirls around the issue 
of integration and, with it, the question of na 
tively determined differences of intelligence and 
learning potential between whites and Negroes 
The most complete review of relevant research 
is the recent work of Shuey.* The present study 
undertook to compare a matched sample of Ne 
gro and white students for intelligence, academic 
achievement, and classroom behavio1 

and 37 


Seventy-one Negro students, 34 male 


female, enrolled in the first eight grades of the 
public schools of a Western community with 
a population ol approximately 60,000 were 


the following 
criteria: age, sex, school grade, years enrolled in 


matched with white students on 


the school system, residential area (members of 


pairs lived within one block of each other and 
almost always in the same type house), and 
father’s occupation. 

included in the Negro sample 


when they met social, rather than anthropologi 


Subjects were 


cal, criteria of negroidness. For purposes of this 
study, therefore, a Negro was a person who r 
garded himself as a Negro or was so regarded by 
his parents and, similarly, by other non-Negro 
individuals. 

Aftes 
pared for intelligence by their performance on 
the KuhImann-Finch Intelligence 
achievement by the Stanford 


matching, the two groups were com 
Test, in aca 
demic Achievement 


Tests and teachers’ marks, and in classroom citi 
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struction throughout the world. The association 
also is consulting Unesco to obtain full doc 
umentation on school construction in countries 
where the problem already has been solved 

The “1,000 Schools” campaign is now in full 
swing. On Sept. 1, 1959, the anniversary of the 
outbreak of World Wat 
such painful memories, the doors of many new 
schools were opened, for the first time, to a gen 
eration of children now just beginning thei 
studies and who will have the task of building 


Il, which arouses in us 


the world of tomorrow. 


RESEARCH 


By ROBERT McQUEEN 


University of Nevada 


and BROWNING CHURN 


Washoe County Schools, 
Reno, Nev 


marks. 
The community in which this study was con 


zenship (deportment) also by teachers 
ducted appeared to offer many special advan- 


tages. For nearly two generations it has had a 
small but relatively stable Negro population 
Schools never have been segregated; all children 
attend the school nearest their place of residence. 
a continuing 


relationship with Negro leaders and 


School authorities have enjoyed 
amicable 
parents, and there is no history of racial strife 

lables 1-4 


Because both testing and marking procedures 


The results are summarized in 
differed in grades one through three from those 
used in grades four through eight, the students 
divided into and elementary 


were primary 


groups Table | deals with all students, both pri 


TABLE 1 
Comparison of Matched Negro and White Primary 
and Elementary Students in Intelligence as Indicated 
by Kuhlmann-Finch Intelligence Test 


Negro (N-- 55) White (N= 55) 


Mean |.Q 94.89 Mean |.Q 101.07 
Sigma 13.08 Sigma 13.67 
Sigmo ‘ 1.76 Sigma ‘ 1.84 
Diff x 6.18 
Sigma 2.55 
Critical Ratio 2.43 P O05 
* A. M. Shuey Testing of Negro Intelligence Lynch 
burg, Va. J. P. Bell Co., 1958 
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mary and elementary, who were given the Kuhl- 
mann-Finch Intelligence Test. Of the 71 pairs 
comprising the sample population, 55 were test- 
ed with this instrument. Those not tested were in 
the first two grades where the test was not ad- 
ministered, From a statistical point of view, 1.e., 
significance being less than the .05 level of con- 
fidence, the obtained difference in mean 1.Q. 
of the two groups looms very large. From a prac- 
tical psychometric point of view, however, 6.18 


the Stanford-Achievement Tests. As in the case 
of intelligence, all students were examined ex- 
cept those in the first two grades. While it will 
be noted that the white group averaged four- 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of Matched Negro and White Primary 
and Elementary Students in Achievement as Indicated 
by Stanford Achievement Test 


Negro (N=40) White (N=40) 


1.Q. points represent a very negligible difference. Mean Grade Placement .. 4.25 Mean Grade Placement .. 4.65 
The raw data from which Table | was compiled —Si9me 1.49 Sigma 1.79 
revealed a large measure of overlapping between Sigmon 24 Sigmon 28 
the two groups, suggesting that the racial factor Diff, st, 40 
accounted for a very small proportion of the Sigmenier 37 
observed variance in 1.Q.’s. M)-My 
Table 2 presents the results of testing with Critical Ratio ...... 1.08 P .30 
TABLE 3 
Summary of Comparisons of Matched Negro and White Primary Students in Arithmetic, 
Reading, Spelling, and Language as Indicated by Teachers’ Marks 
Number of Pairs 33 33 23 32 
School Subject Arithmetic Reading Spelling Language 
Grovp Ne Wh Ne Wh Ne Wh Ne Wh 
M 1.88 2.18 1.91 2.21 2.00 2.30 2.00 2.22 
o 59 52 62 .64 59 .62 61 .60 
ou 10 .09 1 Jd 12 13 AW AW 
FT pitt sy Mo 14 16 18 5 
C.R, or t-ratio CLR. 2.14 C.R. 1.88 t-ratio —= 1.67 GR. 1.47 
> >.03 >.10 > .10 
TABLE 4 
Summary of Comparisons of Matched Negro and White Elementary Students in 
Arithmetic, Reading, Spelling, Language, Science, Social Studies, and Citizenship as 
Indicated by Teachers’ Marks 
Number of Pairs 29 13 37 37 32 35 27 
School Subject Arithmetic Reading Spelling Language Science Social Studies Citizenship 
Group Ne Wh Ne Wh Ne Wh Ne Wh Ne Wh Ne Wh Ne Wh 
M 2.78 2.83 3.00 3.00 3.59 3.34 2.91 2.91 2.72 2.81 2.63 2.76 ae 3.93 
a 1.16 1.01 1.11 1.00 1.27 1.28 .96 1.14 .98 .87 1.09 99 1.24 1,07 
Tx. .22 9 31 .28 21 21 16 19 Rg 5 18 a 24 21 
pitt wy-My 29 42 .30 .25 ae .25 32 
C.R, or f-ratio t 17 t .00 CR 83 CR = .00 CR 39 CR 52 t 1.13 
P .87 ot Al -- 70 .60 > .20 
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tenths of one year higher than the Negro group, 
the Critical Ratio fell well below significance. 

lable 3 presents a summary of the marks given 
by teachers to primary students as indicators of 
the latter's proficiency in arithmetic, reading, 
spelling, and language. The marks from highest 
to lowest were S, X, and W. For purposes of 
statistical treatment, however, they were given 
a numerical weighting of 3, 2, and 1, respectively. 
In each academic area, it will be noted, the 
Negro mean fell short of the white mean. And, 
since the statistical tests of each 
nificant or approaching significance, one might 
be led that a 
tween the two groups appears to be emerging 
in the first few years of school. Before such a con 


are either sig- 


to conclude clear difference be- 


clusion is made, however, attention is directed 
to the summary of teachers’ marks given to old 
er students in the same academic areas. 

Table 4 the summary of 
marks given to elementary students in the vat 


presents teachers’ 
ious academic areas and, additionally, in citizen 
ship or deportment. A five-point scale was em- 
ployed, with half-point intervals. In this system, 





1.0 represented top performance and 5.0 the low- 
est. Again, in order to treat these values in an 


orderly statistical manner, they were converted 
so that a mark of 1.0 carried a weight of 5.0, 
while a mark of 5.0 converted to a weighted 


value of 1.0 

Table 4 shows that none of the comparisons 
of teachers’ marks resulted in a statistically sig- 
nificant difference between the two groups. The 
marking of teachers in the primary grades, which 
found the Negro group evaluated less highly 
than were white children, was not duplicated in 
the later grades. 

Of 13 separate comparisons, only two yielded 
differences sufficiently large to be significant at 
the .05 level of confidence. In each of these in- 
stances, the differences favored the white group. 
In the remaining 11 comparisons, observed dif 
ferences were so slight that no statistical signif 
cance could be attached to them. Even in the 
two comparisons where significant differences 
were noted, the actual differences represented no 


practical significance. 


CONFERENCE 


Newer Trends in Teaching Mathematics 


Tgacuiers OF MATHEMATICS set new records for 
attendance and interest at the 38th annual meet 
ing of the National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics, Buffalo, N. Y., April 20-23, 1960. More 
than 2,500 persons were in attendance. Most ses 
sions were filled to capacity, with teachers stand 
ing in the halls and doorways. 

Of special interest to most participants was 
the obtaining of the many 
curriculum experiments that are being conduct 
the United States by 
groups. They were anxious to learn about “mod 


information about 


national and local 


ed ovel 


cCurri¢ 
the 


ern’ mathematics and its place in the 


ulum. Discussions were held on trends in 
curriculum, how best to identify and guide stu 
dents talented in mathematics, how to improve 
teacher training, the importance of mathematics 
to the modern age, how American and European 
training in mathematics compare, and many 
othe topics. 

The fact that 
opinion appeared among speakers is an indica 
tion of the intense interest and the wide experi- 


the 


rather striking differences of 


mentation being conducted by leaders in 


teaching of mathematics. In some experiments, 
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algebra has been introduced to pupils as early 
as the third grade. The progress that pupils in 
the third, fourth, and fifth grades can make with 
advanced topics was termed incredible. On the 
other hand, some speakers felt that such new 
approaches to mathematics were fine only for 
the Traditional still, they 
claimed, the mathematics of the layman. Other 
speakers took a middle position and expressed 


few. arithmetic is 


the conviction that pupils can be stimulated to 
higher achievement without radical changes in 
the curriculum. All agreed that mathematics is 
vital to the needs of society, that improvement 
in both teaching methods and content is pos 
sible, and thai continued experimentation is 
needed. 

Tibor Raco, a research mathematician of 
Ohio State urged that machines 
should be used for the monotonous processes in 
the mind being kept clear for 
Pres. Carroll V. Newsom, 


University, 


mathematics, 
more creative activities 


New York University, stated that mathematics 
is still queen of the sciences. Guy T. Buswell, 
executive secretary, American Educational Re- 


search Association, felt that our culture now re- 
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quires a higher understanding of mathematics 
than formerly required. Howard F. Fehr, head, 
Department of Mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, commented that the Euro- 
pean schools introduced difficult topics at an 
earlier age, but our system is preferable because 
we gear our mathematics instruction to the 
needs of all children. 

Additional topics discussed were the National 
Defense Education Act and its effect upon the 
teaching of mathematics by making funds avail- 
able for equipment and supervisory services. 
Special section meetings of mathematics super- 
visors were held. The advanced placement pro- 
gram and other means for taking care of the 
needs of gifted students were discussed. 

Two contrasting features of the convention 
were the lecture and laboratory sessions. In a 
group of lecture sessions, leading mathematicians 
presented lectures on topics in pure mathematics, 
in which the abstractions of mathematics oc- 
cupied a central part. On the other hand, in a 
group of laboratories, teachers were busy con- 
structing handmade concrete materials of use in 
representing the ideas of mathematics. Another 


type of concrete representation of mathematical 
ideas was presented through the showing of films 
and filmstrips. 

An important feature of the convention was 
the presentation of the 25th Yearbook of the 
National Council of Mathematics, 
entitled “Instruction in Arithmetic.”” The = year- 
book was prepared by a group of distinguished 
and discusses the latest 


Teachers of 


authorities in arithmetic 
trends and techniques in the presentation of 
that subject. 

The unusual interest 
mathematics at the convention has been par- 
alleled during an extremely 
rapid growth of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics. The number of members en 
rolled has tripled within just six years, with an 


shown by teachers of 


recent years by 


increasingly rapid growth resulting in a 31°, 
increase in membership during the 1959-60 
school year alone. 
M. H. AHREND1 
Executive Secretary 
National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics 
Washington, D.C. 


International Library Conference 


ad HE LIBRARY is the heart of the school. Keep 
it beating,” Harold Gores, president, Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, New York City, told the 
American Association of School Librarians, June 
21, during the first joint conference of the Amer- 
ican and Canadian Library Associations in Mon- 
treal. Describing the future which 
will have a homelike atmosphere enhanced by 
carpets, lamps, and comfortable furniture, with 
no bells and with classrooms divided by lead- 
lined sound-absorbing drapes, Gores urged the 
librarians to let the library be the place in which 
such experimentation can begin. Mechanical aids 
will help librarians in their work, and they are 
no more difficult ‘to master than washing ma- 
chines and similar home appliances. Dr. Gores 
expressed the need for sub-libraries rather than 
one huge library in the new within 
framework, and he complimented the 


SC hools ol 


“schools 
schools” 
association on its new farseeing standards for 
school libraries. 

Reports on the pilot programs testing the 
standards were presented at the school librarians’ 
sessions, and a tentative list of states to receive 
standards programs for 1960-61 was compiled. 

Qualitative aspects of the new ALA standards 
for college libraries and their implementation 
were emphasized at sessions of the sections on 
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junior college libraries, and 
education libraries. The university li 
braries discussed storage libraries and 
storage problems. The sections belong to the 
Association of College and Research Libraries, 
a division of the American Library Association. 
During the conference, the ACRL president, 
Wyman W. Parker, was presented with a check 
for $2,000 from the Microcard Foundation for 
the use of the ACRL grants committee. Funds to 
operate the program which benefits the libraries 


college libraries, 
teacher 


section 


of privately supported universities and four-yeai 
colleges now include donations from the U.S. 
Steel Foundation, the Koppers Foundation, the 
Olin Mathieson Foundation, the H. W. Wilson 
Foundation, Time, Inc., the Microcard Founda- 
tion, and Micro Photo, Inc. 

The June 19-24, 
1,500 librarians, trustees, friends of libraries, and 
delegates from related fields. Using the theme 
“Breaking Barriers—An Inquiry into the Forces 
That Affect the Flow and Utilization of Knowl 
edge,” speakers explored the current national 
and international scene in relation to library ser- 


conterence, attracted some 


vice and continuing education. 
SARAH L. WALLACI 


American Library Association 
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Conspiracy Against 


Opponents o1 EDUCATIONISTS have claimed that 
a conspiracy was hatched and executed years 
ago giving Education professors a stranglehold 
on the preparation of teachers. The situation ts 
now being reversed 

When the 


institution 


newly appointed president ol an 


I attended as an undergraduate was 


asked whether he intended to deemphasize teach 


er education, he said, “Anything our institution 


does strengthens our ‘Teacher Education pro 


gram Read in context this means that, in the 
opinion of the president, strengthening liberal 
arts and sciences eliminates the normal school 
and creates a real college. 

Such 


flects a 


a statement is significant in that it. re 
trend. Normal 
been merged into teachers colleges (01 


nationwice schools have 
colle a ‘5 
of education), and now colleges of education are 


ask 


re pres nts prog 


becoming state colleges. It is reasonable to 


whether this change necessarily 
ress 


taught Education on numerous occa 
and | will admit 


I have 


sions there is some substanc 


hurled at 
material 


to the charges that have been those 


who teach it. Too much in Education 
is redundant. Too many hours in the total prep 


aration of teachers have been devoted, in most 


REACTION T¢ 


I, CREEGAN’S article on modelism (SCHOOL AND 
Society, Dec. 19, 1959), 


a new However, the 


words have 


that 


some of the 


ring. idea is not new 


learning, defined as a change in behavior, has 


a cumulative effect on the environment in which 
all learners must henceforth learn. Furthermore, 
the idea that values depe nd on what seems to be 
self-interest is rather old, as is the idea that we 
must decide the spurious and the temporary on 
the basis of somewhat subjective judgments. So 
ciologists and anthropologists have been point 
ing out for 30 years and more that children grow 
up in a culture and a homeplace and have to 
change their minds as their experiences broad 
en. Scientists have long been telling us, too, that 
when our carefully planned “solutions 


make 


unconscious 


prove 


ineffective, we must renewed efforts to 


identify the hitherto 


that stand in the 


assumptions 


Way. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Teacher Edueation 


states, to required Education classes. Insufhcient 
consideration has been given to the type of Edu 
cation courses which will best prepare teachers 

Po admit the foregoing 1s different from ad 
that Admiral Rickovei 
Rethinking the 


there is 


mitting, for example, 


and similar critics are correct 


education of teachers is desirable, but 


danger, as frequently happens in) American 


education, that the pendulum will swing from 
one extreme to another 


There is no assurance that anything that js 


done to strengthen liberal arts and sciences will 
pso facto improve the preparation of teachers 


This 


Loo pre valent 


variety of fuzzy thinking has become all 


before fac 
take 


pow? rful forces 


True, there is a long Way 


to go 
and literally 
But 


this 


ulties of arts scrences ovel 


teacher training there are 


working toward end. Achieving it would 


represent a major catastrophe for teacher edu 
nited States 
Wittiam HH. Fisuer 


Superintendent 


cation in the [ 


Vouinie pal Schools 
/ is Neu Vie Vico 


Wash 


Bellinghan 


) MODELISM 


It does not come as a new idea that our sel 


fish or “vested” interests affect our assumptions 


and our judgments. | agree that we must go on 


from where we are, but surely Creegan does not 
mean to imply that there is much that is new in 
the various discussions of the 
Finally, | 
models because 


The 


pragmatic destructive vs 


nature of reality 


cannot understand Creegan’s hyper 


I do not understand his models 


latter seem, however, to be some sort of 


constructive repre 


sentations (with ethical overtones?) of life 


(whatever that is!) as reflected in education. | 
resent the implication in the last sentence that 
same thing 
fate of 


that it be ab 


being abstrusely philosophical is the 
as being philosophical. Sadly, it is the 
| 


much philosophical discussion 


struse, but much of this is a matter of language 
I have a feeling that Creegan has 


make, but I 


a point to 


wish it could be conveyed less ab 
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strusely and not labelled as a new departure 
unless there is much more to it than its new 
terminology. 
No.an C. KEARNEY 
Assistant Superintendent 
Saint Paul (Minn.) Public Schools 


(EVENTS continued from page 319) 


and Canada, Of this number, 143 institutions, or 40%, 
have enrollments not greater than 1,200 

Ihe leader among the small colleges in the number of 
fellowships won is Swarthmore with 14, Haverford, Reed, 
and Pomona had i2 each; Amherst and Bryn Mawr, 9; 
Williams, Davidson, and Carleton, 8; Brandeis, University 
of the South, and Newcomb, 7; Kenyon, 6; and Washing- 
ton and Lee, Earlham, and Knox, 5, Thirty-six others had 
two or more winners, Excluding Swarthmore, only 11 uni- 
versities and colleges regardless of size received as many 
as 14 fellowships, and a number of larger institutions had 
few or no winners 

Dr. Rosenhaupt attributes the relative success of the 
small colleges in the competition for followships to the 
fact that they “usually have strict entrance requirements; 
they place greater emphasis on liberal arts than on pro 
fessional or pre-professional training; and many conscious 
ly select students who are likely to go on for graduate 
training. For these and other reasons, small colleges are 
making a really significant contribution to our graduate 
schools and are helping to alleviate the current shortage 
of qualified college teachers.” 
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